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the prophetic spirit to themselves, and to give their auguries
or the supposed utterances of their gods. Scarcely have
they drunk the blood when they become as though possessed
by an infernal spirit which agitates them and makes them
tremble as does the person of a body with the ague or like
one who shivers with the cold.1 In the Mundjhulas, a sub-
division of the Gandmhali tribe in the Central Provinces in
India there are certain devotees of the goddess Somlai in
Sambalpur, on whom the inspiration of the goddess descends,
making them shake and roll their heads. When they are in
this state they are believed to drink the blood flowing from
goats sacrificed in the temple.2
Sometimes the animal sacrificed to a deity is thought to
show signs that the deity has accepted the sacrifice by bodily
movements of shaking or quivering which resemble, though
on a smaller scale, the convulsive movements of the inspired
priest himself. Thus among the Cheremiss of Russia they
take the destined victim to the sacred wood and there pour
water over the animal's back, praying " Great God, accept
this animal which we present to you : it is for you : preserve
it from the touch of human hand and from all defilement.
Accept it in good grace, with our love." If the animal
trembles under the splash of the cold water, it is a sign that
the god accepts it; but if it remains impassive they repeat
the trial seven times. If after seven trials it still remains im-
passive they reject it and take another victim.3
In Africa chiefs and kings have often claimed to be deities
incarnate in their own person. Thus, for example, the Basango
of the Zambesi " consider their chief as a deity, and fear to
say aught wrong lest he should hear them : they fear both
before him and when out of sight.4 In Urua, a country in
the valley of the Lomami, a southern tributary of the Congo,
" Kasongo, or the chief for the time being, arrogates to him-
self divine honours and power, and pretends to abstain from
food for days without feeling its necessity; and indeed
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